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ABSTRACT ^ 

The study of onited States journalism history has 
been dominated by an interpretation founded on the idea of progress. 
This interpretation Is based on the assumption that the essential 
chjiracteri sties of the press are thorough^ fast^ accurate nevs 
reporting: enlightened, effective presentation of opinion; 
•entertainment : and press independence and responsibility. It holds, 
that loiimalism history has been developing continually and 
inevitably to ^this ultimate condition. This confidence in 
developmental progress has accounted for the lack of diversity among 
historians and has been responsible fmr most of the major 
interpretative fallacies. Because of xne dominance of the progress 
interpr.et.^tion, the study of journalism history has grown stagnant, 
and because it attempts to explain jb'urnallsm history by contemporary 
conditions, it has created a narrow^ superficial, and distorted 
picture. This view needs to be corrected, and on^ way to do this is . 
to adopt an interpretation of journalism history that Is l)ased on the 
fact that the press at different periods has served different 
purposes and that those purposes were a result of the philosophies 
that have dominated^ American intellect and culture at different 
times. Approaching the history of journalism from the perspective of 
press purposes should help create an understanding of the essential ' 
nature of the press, provide new insights,, and encourage fresh 
explanations. (PL) 
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^ ' ' : . \ 

THE '^PURPQSES OF THE Pr4sS: ' . ' \ 

A RE -INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM HISTORY \ 

4 

^ The study of journalism history rarely *has (been praised for its 
intf?i3)retative vitality. . It has been, marked by .repetitive works that 
provide no new significant insights and certainly few exciting explana- 
tions. For years it has been criticized or, wors6, neglected as one 
routine biography of an editor has been piled on another and as roi^tine 
histories 6f newspapers have enlarged the pile. Recently, > journalism 
historians have l>egun to express more and more concern for the problems. 
At issue is thp very foundation of historical study: the school of 
thou^t from which inteiyretations flow. ^ 

'\ Although critics haye described part of tWe pijoblemr with the 
• traditional approach to journalism ;hi story , so far they have failed to ful 

ly analyze the/' essential oroblem. The primary fallacy of historical 
, s;tudy has\ been a belief ih the developmental {)rogress ofVthe pre&s. Our 

paper analyzes 'the progress interpretation and provides an alternative 
. interpretation; - * >^ 

In the past decade, two historians— ySmes Carey and Joseph Mc- 
Ke^ns — have relseived cionsiderable attention/for their attempts at his- 
torical criticism and interpretation. While the positive response given 
to Qarey vand McijCems ' is encouraging in regard to historians ' openness 
to new insights and explanations, proposals for new s^prbaches to.jourr 
nalism history are not new. J 

In 1945 Sidney Kobre argued that historians had failed^y treat- 
ling the press as an isqiated institution. He suggested that historians 
i^late the press to society.. Emphasis, he reasoned, should be on ,t|ie 
political^ economic, geographical, technological, cultural, and social - ^ 
factors that have affected' journalism history, rather* than just on the 
- facts and chronology of the internal workings of the press. 

In 1959 the^ eminent* historian Allan Nevins', in an addres^ before ^ 
this organization, d^laimed that historical study in journalism had been 
;^^ncritical and even dishonest. JHe pointed to many problems, but his 
' strongest complaint was against the historical ileglect of news coverage. 
> JcfuJrtialism history, he suggested, J|hould be studied in terms of the 
press* ''relation to the workings qt democratic government," with the 
recognition that it is through news th^t the press makes its grea^f st ^ f 
contribution to democracy. ' >W. » 

^ Carey has criticized' historians * reliarice on what he calls the 
••Whig" interpretation, a concept he borrows from the English histori- 
' ograph^? Herbert Butterfi'eld. The Whig interpretation, Carey argues, 
views jouraalism history as the slow but steady, ^'expansion of freedom 
and knowledge,^' often viewed. 'in terms <jjf • 'individual rights'' and "the- 
public's right to know." Vt assumes that the entire history "is framed, 
by those large impersonal- faces .[sic] buffeting the press: industriali- 
'zatijfflhw^ and mass^ democracy."*^' 
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McKerns has argued tha*^ the study of\jburnalism history has been 
idominated by 'a "Progressive" interpretation, iij which "the conflict is - 
between v'gpod' and" 'evil.'" "Good" has been synonymous with "liberal- 
ism, ^freedom., ciemoeTracy and libertarianism," and "evil" has b^en iHentir 
fied as Vcon^eryat^sm, repression, aristopracy and authoritarianism."^ 

Despite ^criticism, no alternative to the traditional interpreta-' 
tion has been aciequately developed.^ Carey excited interest with his 
tentative proposal for a "cultural history," the central focus of which 
was to be ifhe "idea* of a report. "^ McKerns , proposed an interpretation 
concerned with "the way an which the press has fostered and/ or conveyed 
to* society the dominant conservative ideas which, run throughout the na- 
tion's histQry."7 While being ^notjable £or directing attention to the ' 
need for examining historical study, neither proposal, unfortunately, 
accounts for 'more than a limited redress of the writing of journalism 
history.. ^McKems' prbppsal, for instance, suggests a counter ^^pproach 
''ta examining some aspects of journalism; but its primary concern is 'with 
the press' relationship with, and reaction to, conservative/liberal ide- 
olo^. 'Likewise, Carey 's "report" ajiproach is .limited by its singulari- 
ty:' only one plart^ of journalism is considered.® 

Although such criticism has been healthy for the study of jour- 
nalism history, the fundamental problem has not been analyzed. W|a/ile a 
concern. for such factoids as industrialization, press freedom, and de- 
mocra'c^^as' bo^n prevalent among historians, the primary fallacy has 
been the' belief that journalism historically has been developing contin- 
ually and inevitably to some ultimate condition This confidence in^ de- 
velopmental progress has been pervasive in historical intprpretatiiJn, 
.has accounted for the lack of diversity among historians, and has been 
responsible for most of the major interpretative fallacies. 

Carey's propo/al, even though criticizing traditional interpre- 
tjation, offers no apparent alternative to the developmental theory; and 
one is left to wonder whether this absence^ is not an implied acceptance 
of .the fundamentals of traditional' theory. "One more Jiistoiy written 
Against the background of the Whife interpretation," writes Carey^-^^quld 
not be'^wrong — just redundant.'!® 4Cobre^s "sociological approach" is^on- 
cemed with the pre'ss as a ^'changing, evolyingj' institution;^^ Kobre 
encouraged studies that would "present the^ evolutionary character, the 
step-^y-step growth^of the headline, of th^ editorial," and so on.^^ 

What is needed is an interpretation that avoids the fundamental' 
problem of the progress approach and accounts fpr the essence of jour- 
nalism history in other terms. The problem with any new history written 
within the developmental framework is that the framework itself , 'while 
certainly offering one way of looking at^history, is based on ^feulty as- 
stunptions. For any interpretation — such as McKerns' — ^not based on these 
assumptions to offer a worthwhile alternative, it must be able to ac- 
count for more than a limited area of journalism history and should 
place the entire story in ||roper perspective. 

Until historians necognize the elemental error, in the progress 
interpretation, we will continue to err in understanding journalism his- 
tory. The line of reasoning that holds that journalism history has been 
the sftory of development — presumed by some historians tp. be inexorable 
development — ^nece^^arily contends that Americai;! journalism is^ closer to 
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its ultimate goal today then it ever has been. Since that goal is pre- 
sumed to be good, it is asq^ed that today's journalism is better than 
at any earlier period. Thus historians tend to measure the journalism 
of the past in terms of today's standards. Because of an anachronistic 
historical perception, theS© essential standards are assumed to be thor- 
ough, fast, accurate news reporting, coupled t;o some extent^ Witlj eul- 
lightened, effective presentation of opinion and y^ith «ome. entertainment: 
material, along with^a combination of press independence and responsi- 
bility. . ' ' 

* The most obvious fallacy of 1:his approSch is that it attempts to 
explain the-* press of the past by standards that did not exisft. But it 
i,s of dubious validity to evaluate past journalists^ by todayi^' standards 
when they did npt know what those startdardsi would be. Such is no more_ 
legitimate than it would be for historians a century or two from no^ to 
explain today's journalism in terms of how it contributed (or did not 
contribute) to the development of standards that might or will exist -in^ 
2181 A. D. * 

The problems that the developmental approach presents can be il- 
lustrated by mention of a fiew of the questionable explanations histori- 
ans give of episodes in journalism history. The significance of the 
instances mentioned here varies, but we present a rarige of them simply • 
to illustrate the pervasiveness of the errors caused by the progress ap- 
proach. ^ ' ^ \^ 

♦James Franklin was a hero, as "the first American journalist to 
••unshackle" the .American press from English authority. 

This evaiuatidh of Franklin is bafsed in terms of the. development • 
of press freedom arid subordinates the facts that his Vanity distorted ^ 
his journalism, that he conducted >a crusade against 'smallpox inoculation 
on the specious .grounds of his relpigious differences with the promoters 
of the inoculation, that he was jealous of' his younger bro.ther^.s abili- 
ties and discontinued the popular "Silence Dogood" essays whe'n> he dis- 
covered his brother. was their Author, that he furtively resorted to a 
scheme that, took advantage of ^his brother in order to protect himself 
from the law, and th^t when again confronted by the lauthorities he meek- 
ly accepted their restrictions. Franklin is more ^properly estimated if 
considered in terms of the press purpose of the period of which he was 
a part. ^2 ^ . /i 

♦The years of the party ^^press were the "dark ages of American 
journalism."^^ * , " 

This evaluation is/lxased on the assumption that the standard 
the press should have been TLving by was ojie of independence from poli- 
ticians and of unbiased reporting tod temperate editorial cotonent. This 
criticism is made without rejgard to the fact that no' such standard was 
rebognized at the time and that journalists positively saw their role as 
a political, not an independent, one. Because of * the critical estima- 
tio*n of the/ party press, historians have named as its n^ost important 
achievements the emergence of the editor, of the editorial form, and of 
reporting coverage of sessions of Congress (all aspect^ of today's jour- 
jgialism) . flighted' is the .fact that the party .press made invaluable con- 
tributions to the development of the American political system at the 
most crucial time in its histdry. 
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♦Editors, by the 18308^, were discontented with b^ing controlled 
by politicians and were eagerly awaiting a chance to break loose. Thus, 
the penxiy press developed to ,some extent as d rebellion against politi- . 
cal control', ' , ^ ' ' 

Although it is true that with the development of Uhc penny press 
moj^cand more papers became indepenHent of politicians, the majority of 
editors believed the proper place ^ 6f^ newspapers was in the political . 
arena, and the press did not really divorce itself from political par- 
ties until perhaps as late as i884. Moreover, to argue that the penny 
press developed largely as a rebellion j^gaihst political control begs 
the question of why and hoyf it rapidly oecame sd populllr*/ 

( ★the great preponderance of historical.^ attention should be de- V 
voted to the "leaders" of journalism, especially those in New Yprk City, 
if we are to understand the developmentXof t^e American press. 

This error in historical study has resulted directly from the 
basic assumption of continual development undergirding the progress in^ 
terpretation. One therefore studi-es such development at it's most prom- 
inent points and omits study of* non-leaders , with the result that the 
condition of the oress in general at any given ^riod has received 
^ meaner treatment. ^ , ' ' * 

♦Joseph* Pulitzer, as the .originator of a "new" journalism, began 
the modern era in journalism history. 

This view rests on the assumption that the essential character- 
isticsr of th^^^dern press include a combination of thorough news cov- ' 
erage, responsible editorial opinion, and popular appeals Such an^ as-<^. 
sumption, which is at the heart of tl>e progress interpretation, is fatui- 
ty. These characteristics do not describe modem journalism's essential 
traits or its prime motivating factors, lJut an idealized version of - 
them, ^litzer, rather than marking the beginning of moderp joumaiisra,* 
provided the culmination of the popular press of the 19th century. 

♦The major newspaper developments of the 20th century have been • 
tabloid papers, interpretative reporting, press associations, etc. 

These explanations result from the same problem as dbes the es- 
timation of Pulitzer 's^ place in. history: a misconceptiofi>of the essen- 
tial characteristics. of modem journalism.* The single mostNLniportafit • 
'Occurrence has been the change of news media into business ent^prises. ^ 
/ The developmental ir\texT)retation obviously presents problems to 

ahe explanation and understanding of journalism history. That history 
^can be e:^plained more accurately if liC dismiss the, idea that the Ameri- 
can press* has been progressing toiroughout its history to its present 
state. Along with this change i}r approach, we also must throw out the 
idea of evaluating the press of the past by the standards^ of today's 
historians. We then will be better able to §ee the press clearly and to 
describe and explain it without historical biks. *^ • 

The characteristics of the press thro3aghout the history of Amer- 
ican jpumalism delineate three .general , overlapping periods. ^The first 
was the era of ,the partisan press extending from the beginning af Jtaier-* 
ican journalism to the time. of the Civil War or later. The second was 
the era of the popular press, ^ beginning with the penny press in the 
f830s and climaxing with Pulitzer in the last part of the 19th cieritury. 
The third is the era of the press for profit, wkose roots extend to at 
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least the. Vcnny press of Jthe^ 1830s but whose full force did not begin* to 
be felt until the 1890s.'- \ ' . r ' . ^ 

• It is noJr enough, hpiupver, for the understanding of journalism 
history simply to describe dljiaracteristics of the press • Vje iqjjjst also 

' explain wj^ t)fie prfess was its' it Was. Th* developmental interpretation's 
explfitnation is that the press ' .condition at any time in histdry has been 
determined by the fact that it was moving forward in that relentless 
stream o^ progress toward fulfilling its natural role of serving the 
people with^news, opinion ^ and entertainmejnt , while being af|ected by 
outside forces such as industrialization,.^ A more realistic ^planation 
is that the press has had dominant purposes.' at^certain periods and has 
not operated eyart from the periods' commanding forms of sopial belief. ' 
^ >J)The purpose^ of the partisan press was primarily poJ.itic*il; the purpose ^^ 
\->v^*- of the popular press was to appeal to the interests 'of tl^ public in a 
primarily non-political way; and the piirpose of the contemiw)rary press 

' is primax*ily to make ,m(3hfiey. ^ j ^ z . * 

A clearer perceptii^iN of the* d^inance^f these PWw^^^i^ 
gained^if we recogniie th^^mderlying motivations of joujr^listjg du^^ 
the periods'. Obviously/ all these purposes have existed in^^aome degrSiT^ 
in vai^ipus periods ancKin given social and intellectual milieux, jwhjich 
must be taken into account by histor^.ans. One can easily argue, for 
instance, that a pufTRO^e of the press^irt all ^th^eef periods has ibe^nto 
make money; purely economic ^interpretatidnd, however, fail to explaih 
press content and behavior at given periods, except in the most general 
and cursory vjay.. No #Qpnomic histori€&v-h€MB explained why, /for example, 

* Horace Greeley cedjed the TribuneN?o his employees.' Indeed, when his- 
: ^ 'torians do nbt grasp rthe essenti^i) factors ijiotivatin^ j^burnalists, their 
histories l^ack cohesiveness precisely because Jto central thread of 'his- 
tory is lost.' We se* this fault irl^a number ^IPblie survey histories of 
American journalism, which tend to flounder around certain years^- 3uch 
confusion is especially evident in historians' narrations of recent 

^ events. - ' \ ' 

•T*- The' orderliness of thp events and char\ct?feri sties of journalism 

during the three periods becomes apparent with 'the recogniticfn that 
journalists during the periods were motivated by three philosophical 
world views that dominated American intellectual history at, the sdme 
times. American journalism has Been the chil<^, successively, of the 
philosophies of -rationalism, romanticism, and materialism. These phi-^ 
losophies have largely determined the nature of *the press iri the three 
periods. • ^ . ' ^ 

At the^^ame time that we see journalism histqry divided into 
three ^distinct periods, we should not assume that certain aspects ^of 
journalism from ^one period did not carjy over into the next. Just as 
rationalism, romanticrem, and materialism, overlapped— and to some extent 
influenced — the succeed][Lng philosophies, so earlier journalistic practices 
affected successive ones, "^lese characteristic practices, however, wjfe 
adapted in later ^riods to the purposes of those periods and should not 
be cjonsidered simply as^buildin^ blocks, of a developing journalism. The 
editorial, for example, has be^n used by journaUsts in each of the 
three periods ; but in each period the purpose ^and nature of the editori- 
al have been determined by the purpose of journalism, at the time. 
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Neither should wei^assume that every single journalist in' any particular 
period has had 'exactly the same motive .c The threa/ purposes we list were 
simply the dominant ones. It is also clear thaf rhe press has opjbrated, 
in attempting to fulfill its purposed, within an environment influenced 
^y such factors as technology^ means of communication, and econo/nic re- 
alities. 

Without elaborating extensively 6n joiirnalism history, we offer 
here brief summaries of the three periodfi, attempting • in the limited 
^time to show how the characteristics piupose, and motivation of each 
tie* together. ^ * ^ 

THE PARTISAN PRfiSS (1690 - c. 1660) \ 
America was born in th^Enlightenment. By the time of the 
fdundfing of the country's first newspaper in 1690, confidence in natural 
law was widespread, and the concepts of' nlitural science were ^eing ap- 
plied to\humah nature^ . Rationalists reasoned that human nature Was fun- 
damentally good and that it had been corrupted only because of bad in- 
stitutions and leaders. They argued that all men inherited** ceiH^in na- ' 
tural rijgl0:s, including liberty and equality. Rulers governed not 
through divine right t)ut through either usurpation or social contract. 
The cori^:ract did nit bestow absolute p6wer on 'rulers but rather en- 
trusted them only with ^he power needed to protect man's natural rights. 
When a ruler broke the contrsict, reasoned John Locke, subjects had a 
right to replace him. Jean-Jacques Rousseau altered Locke's idea by 
arguing that the contract was not between -the ruler and the people but 
among the people alone, l^ey joined iji a society and established gov- 
ernment. When they -became displeased with the government, they could 
change it at will,^^ The iqeas of Locke and Rousseau popularized dras- 
tic social and political ct>4nge. In Ame^^a they were manifested in a 
struggle between two forced which may be described in over-simplified 
terms as the advocates of/elitism and egaiitarianism* ^ I . 

^ The ideas Of the ^Enlightenment profoundly affected the American 

press.' For the, first century and a half, QdiVbors foxind, themselves right 
in the aiMleNDf the political sftruggle. Their purpose was .nojc to be 
impartial, but \q fight howevey they/could for the victcfry of^ne side 
or the othfiir. Prior to the Reyplution, the battle was between Tories 
and Patriots. In the )sarly national years, it was betyreen Federalists 
. and Republicans; and in the jkdos and 1830s it was between conserva- 
tives/patricians and democ^ts.^^ i ' , , ► ^ 

The partisan .motive of the press can be. Illustrated quite clear- 
ly with the Federalist-Republican era as a model. The sides in polit- 
ical conflict were well drawn. "Those who own *the country," explained 
Federalist John »Jay,^are the most fit persons to-\)articipate in the 
goverrynent of i^."^^ "^Thomas Jefferson argued: * ^ ^ 

All eyes are.^opei^ed, or openings, t;o| the rights .of man. The ' 
general spreiad of the light of science has already laid open to ' 
every view the palpable truth, that the mass of mankind has not 
^ ^ been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted 

and sptUTed, ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace of God. 

Since the nature of^the politic^i^^^^em was Sased ultimately on the will 
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\pf the people, ••^appealing to public opinion became crucial. The primary 
Icool was the newsp'aper. In such an environment, the ^ress took^on a po- 
litical function. Its intent was to be neither a vehicle for news nor 
ail imparti^ meaHum, . Philip Freoeau's journalistic creed was typical : 

For a periodical paper to be of general utility, and to 
support those principles on which the American Revolution^ was 
%^ founded, and wl^ich interest every man as a free citizen of the 

globe, something more is required than the bare commercial pr 
political 'dntelligence of the timei. Such a pap^r wouldcon- 
stantly be engaged in bringing home thcfse great truths , to every 
one's reflection that most nearly concern the right's and liber- 
ie ties- of man;.;[News] events should not occupy so gTeat a. space 
as to operate to an almost rejection of those idea^ and observa- 
tions, those hints and sketches of iAformation,* those lights and 
, disquisitions , at the view of which tyrants tremble,- and every 
description of the invaders of the rights of man siiik back into 
annihilation and insignificance .20 

Clearly ,ythe intent was not to be primarilX^^a newsimedium. Nor. was it 
to be . impartial . '*It is as incongruous , **>lwrote the editor of the Balti- 
more Afl^^rican and Daily Advertiser , "for 'a publicati^ to be altern^'t^ely 
breathing thU spirit of Republicanism" and Aristocracy as for a clergyman 
to preaeh to his au5lience Christianity in the morning, and Paganism in 
the? evening. ''21 

^ -To describe the pfitrti^an years as the '"dark ages'* of journalism 
beqaCTse of the press' partisanship is historical naivete. This evalua- 
tion is based on the assun^ption that the functions of theoj/ess are to \ 
pi^^ii/ide news and to remain independent of parties. Neitfier function was 
thejintended on^r?or* the piu?tisan press. 

THE POPULAR PRESS (1833 - 1896) 
By 1830, the European phenomenon known as "romanticism" ha(d come 
to full' flower in the United States.^ The American version, largely 
;Xlrawn from English poetry and German idealist philosophy, reiterated the 
Enlightenment, doctrine of natural law and the natural goodness of man; 
but it went a- significant step further and incorporated God, through the 
doctrine^f pantheism, into nature. Since man v^as clearly part o^ na- 
ture, romanticism emphasized the common man as the point of God's incar- 
nation, the ntstic life as the "good life," and the temple of nature as 
man's propier place of worship. God's rules, both spiritual and social, 
maijifested themselves in feelings of sympathy for" nature and human kind, 
social philosophy and politics, romanticism's thrust was toward pe- 
lorm . Romanticism was ' ' ^ ' 

♦...life promising itself indefinite betterment in this actual 
woi^ld, and the yision of man's earthly perfection; or lif'e with- 
drawing from the actual,* and the Vision jj-f a mystical experience 
beyond the power of earthly abilit^^.^^ 

^ The penny pap^ers,* typified by Benjamin^ Day »s New York Sun , ex- ^ 

hii^ted both asjDects of this definition. The Sun regularly featured the 
oftentimes mystical romantic literary writings of the day and^very 
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quickly took up the several liberal causes of thk a^riod: popul^ isuf- 
frage, prison 'reform-^ abolition, and temperance, yho Sun was both a ro- 
mantic literary journal and a clear manifestatioft^ of that side of the 
' romantic spirit that sought to remake the world in terms of an individu- 
al sense of ri'Tght and wrong, largely ignoring 'tenets deriving ^^om ear- 
lier moral and social codes. RomanticJLau&^ democracy and the common man^ 
and^ the various reform movements came tol' be interconnected in the^penny 
papers by the general idea 9f social prosress,' largely formulated during 
the Enlichtenmwit and given impetus in the 19th century by romantic op- 
timisnu"^^ 

Jf .Romanticism, entrenched in America by 1830 as the general social 

structure of feeling, could not help but have a significant impact on 
' the redefinition of news that occurred with the adveht o^ the penny pa- ' 
pers. The very conception of t\xe penny press leaned toward the romantic 
in that the penny papers were primarily individual enterprises with ex- 
tremely limited t'ies to commercial or political interests. PapcrSv^such 
as Day's Sup and Bennett's Herald took, instead, the measure of the 
needs and reelipgs ithe latt^jr gres^tly sjbressed by the roi^antics) of the 
4^ common, man as their basis of operation — logMLcally emphasising, there- 
fore, the emotional oVer the '"coi^rect" ana/v*proper ^ 

The penny papers -were accordinglj;; less concerned with accuracy 
' and .objectivity than with telling an interesting story and- less with ^ 
. ^meeting the needs of their readers at the intellectual level\than at the 
, 1 lever -of feeling. They featured scenes from "low" life*, thought unsuit- 
able -for news by the ^ix-penny papers,- and- pLaCed everyday sensory ex- 
\ perience at the fingertips of ordinary people^' whose own lives they reg- 
ularly mirrored. f They featured "items," factual and fictional , that ro- 
' mantically depicted wild and far-awaQi^l aces ;• they were willing to cre- 
ate news (generallV romanticized versions) wh$n there was little Qtf no 
'"hard"^ews available; and they chafflpioned the, various reform movements 
generally connected to the romantic ideal of the perfection of society 
and the advancement of the common man. 

y .The developmental interpretation of journalism history assumes « 
tnat the emphasis bn news and. editorial coneyn for social conditions oc- 
» curred be'^cayse journalists intuitively recognized tlCat the functions of 
the press were news, non-partisanship, an^ affiliation with the "people," 
rather than with political parties, in a^ developing industrial and tech- 
nological age. This traditional ain>roach has partially obscured the era 
the popular press by d^jelling top much on technological developments, 
on majo^ New York press figures as democratizing factors in journalism^ s 
battle to free itself from -$}<^^^^%|^on by political parties^ and ort re- 
finements of journalistic techniq\|fea. The papers themselves have, con- 
sequenfiy, been given inadequate at'ten'^ion .as social documents whose 
^ purpose was to represent the general spirit of the age. • 

The popular press' redef inition^ of news i/icluded the general 
elaboration\of news material well beyond the garameters delineated by 
the politi<5al and^mercantile papers of the day, and Itete progress inter- 
pretation' is clearly too limited in scope to give a full account of that * 
elaboratiqn. The picture bepomes clear only when one focuses on the 
purposes of the popular press* and on the social milieu of which the 
press was an integral part. 
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THE PRESS FOR PROFIT (1896 - present). 
The developmental interpretation — founded largely on historians* 
percegl^ons^of the popular press — mistakenly assumes that the essential 
characteristics of the contemporary press are to .be found in the news- ^ 
editorial-entertainment functions.'' These are not the fundamental tr&its 
They are instead resultjs of essential traits and cannot explain many of 
the -major aspects of the contemporaty press. The growth of newspaper 
chains, for instance, certainly has not been caused by the cont^t func- 
tion. Most of the primaxy^developments and" features of the contemporary 
press can be traced to the changes in its financial b^se and the motives 
of media owners 

A revolution in American culture began with the Civil Wan'. The 
war gave an impetus t«rTirknufacturing , especially in the North, because 
of the need for ma^riel . The Republican party, attempting to enlarge 
.its base beyond abolitionism, proitised businessmen favorable legisla- ' 
tion to gain their support in 1860. When the party came to national 
power, it carr^ied out its promise, giving strong encouragement to busi- 
ness entrepreneurs ^with banking legislation, a protective tariff, rail- 
way Expansion, and laws conducive to immigration t0 increase the size of 
the labor force. Because ofHk^usinesp and social conditions inspired by 
the war , a group of hi^sinessmen psychologically suited to' be aggressive 
entrepreneurs (known as either ''gaptains of industry" or "robber bar- 
ons," depending on a historian's point of view) ' emerged and were bent on 
gaining economic power. ^ ' M 

After the war a new society started to emerge^^By 19^00 the na- 
tion was no longer agrarian; it was industrialized ^nSp|rbanized Big 
business* had come to" dominal^e America's economic and cultural life^. To 
accomplish such changes, basic alterations were needed in the nation's 
intellectual approaches. Darwin's theories of biological evolution were 
adopted to explain social change. Social 'Darwinism we^it hand-in-hand 
with Spfertcerian economic philosophy, which legitimized cutthroat busi- 
ness practices as "survival of the fittest." So that govet*nment would 
not^ interfere with natural processes, it was urged through a policy of ^ 
laissez-fa^-re to s^ay away from" regulations that discouraged free eco- 
nomic practices. The goal was profits. Business practices were em- 
ployed which achieved the greatest profits. Efficiency, consolidation, 
elimination of competition ^to gairv monopoly, and* vertical integration 
vfete used widely. As a result of the emphasis -on money, by the 1890s 
American society had reached the point that even traditional ideas such y 
as "democracy," "equality," and "liberty'* had taken on economic defini- 
tions. Because the prevailing' economic philosophy measured everything 
in terms of wealth, materialisnr became the yardstick of success and the' 
goal of men.^^ ^ 

It was no coincidence that Adolph 0ch6 made his mark on journal- 
ism beginning in 1896, when he became part-owner of the failing New York 
Times. Oqh^ ' scheme of investing his money in the Times on the condi- 
tion that hQ become majority owner when the paper began to show a profit 
was similar to that of the reorganization of any large company having 
financial problems. As, owner, however, he did not hedome editor (a,s 
earlier American newspaper owners had been) but pubj^her, and his at- 
tention cente^ed on the paper's business operation ratter than its news 
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and opinion, Ocha believed' in running a bbsiness soundly; ^and, as his 
biographer points out. he initiatecj the concept of a strong financial 
• base for newspapers.?^ ' : ■ ' 

The primary content function of a newspaper, Ochs believed, 
should be news. The Times ' editorials, although less important, were» 
economically, socially, and politically conservative, reflecting the 
views of the industrial /business class. In both news and opinion, Ochs 
stressed objectivity. Although he was not greedy to Sfitisfy his person- 
al deisires, Ochs did reflect the entrepreneurial time^ in which he 
lived It was the Times as run by Ochs that pi*ovided a model 'for the 
era of modern journalism. 

The dperation of journalism as a business*, motivated by^the de- 
sire of owners for profit, has determined the most salient characteris- 
tics of the , 20th century press. It ia. this essential factoh that is at 
»,^the heart of the 'growth of chain ownership, the increase 6f newspaper 
monopolies (one-paper cities), and the dramatic rise in the value .of me- 
dia properties. While the relationship^of thi profit motive to these 
developments sereiAs. Evident, the profit motive also helps explain such 
(Jiverse aspects of contemporary journalism as the disappearance of the 
''personal editor,** domination by the* news function and objectivity, de- 
cline of editorial impact, standardization of contents, conservatism in 
politics, professionalization of working journalists, the government- 
press relationship, and attitudes toward press freedom and autonomy. 
When these various characteristics are viewed from the perspective of 
. the profit purpose of the contemporary piress, they become parts of a 
unified story rather than unrelated features of the progress interpreta- 
tion. 

^ ^; CONCLUSION 

Because of the dominance of the progress interpretation, the 
study, of journalism history has grown stagnant. But worae, this develop 
mental approach has so colored our view that we have formed inaccurate 
pictt^res of the press not only of the past but also of the present. Be- 
cause it attempts to explain journalism history by contemporary condi- 
tions, it* has offered us only a narrow, superficial, and distorted tale. 
Because it sees the stocyTJl/ journalism as developing steadily toward a 
pre-ordained climax. i< has even failed to recognize the point journal- 
ism has reached. Iftrluenced by their perception of the news-editorial 
» function journaliafi^ practiced a^century ago, historians have not grasped 
what today's joiifralism is. Otir historical view needs correction. Ap- 
proaching the history of Journalism from the perspective of press pur- 
poses should help us< understand the essential nature of the press and . 
should suggest xertile topics for study and re-examination , provide new 
insights, and emcourage 'f^esh explanations. 
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